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GENDER DIMORPHISM 
IN THE LINEAR A AND LINEAR B TABLETS* 


In Minoan and Mycenaean art of the Late Bronze Age depictions frequently display 
human figures that can clearly be identified as female and male despite the fact that genital 
imagery is virtually absent.! In polychrome images, gender ascriptions are usually based on 
colour and, in most cases, the conventional colour of the skin - white for women, reddish 
brown for men - is a secure means of assigning gender.” The identification of gender in other 
media, including seals, figurines, and pottery, is based on a number of criteria like physical 
appearance, costume, hairstyle, adornment, posture, gestures and other associated pictorial 
information. However, due to the fact that some attributes are shared by females and males 
(e.g. long tunic, hairstyle or jewellery), in a number of cases ambiguities in the determination 
of gender remain. Additional problems of decoding gender are posed by the lack of an agreed 
methodology on how to identify and assess implicit culturally determined gender markers. 
Therefore, Aegean gender studies have been paying a lot of attention to sexually unidentifiable 
or ambiguous human figures. In the course of this discussion, the general application of a 
traditional, fixed binary framework of female and male has been called into question. Moreover, 
scholars have become increasingly sensitive to multiple and fluid gender categories applying 
such terms as ‘third gender’ and ‘meta-gender.” 


= I am most grateful to Angelika Baier, Stephie Nikoloudis, Jean-Pierre Olivier, Francoise Rougemont and 
Cynthia Shelmerdine for their invaluable comments, help in translation, criticism, encouragement and 
bibliographical help at various stages of this work. 

1 Half-human figures on sealings from Kato Zakros as well as boys/male youths and defeated warriors on 
frescoes from Thera are among the rare exceptions cf. S.C. GERMAN, “The Human Form in the Late Bronze 
Age Aegean,” in A.E. RAUTMAN (ed.), Reading the Body. Representations and Remains in the Archaeological 
Record (2000) 105-107. A.P. CHAPIN, this volume. The female genital area is exceptionally indicated on 
votive body parts dedicated at Middle Minoan peak sanctuaries cf. B. RUTKOWSKI, Petsophas. A Cretan 
Peak Sanctuary (1991) 33-34, pl. XLII-XLIV. C. MORRIS, “The Iconography of the Bared Breast in Aegean 
Bronze Age Art,” in K. KOPAKA (ed.), FYLO. Engendering Prehistoric ‘Stratigraphies’ in the Aegean and the 
Mediterranean. Proceedings of an International Conference, University of Crete, Rethymno 2-5 June 2005, Aegaeum 30 
(2009) 246 and n. 25. 

2 The phenomenon of this colour convention as a gender indicator using a light colour for female skin and a 
dark colour for male skin can be observed from third-millennium Egyptian tomb paintings via Minoan and 
Mycenaean frescoes to Classical Greek, Etruscan and Roman art in a remarkably consistent pattern cf. M.A. 
EAVERLY, “Color and Gender in Ancient Painting: A Pan-Mediterranean Approach,” in N.L. WICKER & 
B. ARNOLD (eds), From the Ground Up: Beyond Gender Theory in Archaeology. Proceedings of the Fifth Gender 
and Archaeology Conference, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, October 1998 (1999) 5-10. However, it has been 
argued that the use of colour in the frescoes exceeds a universal binary explanation, e.g. B. ALBERTI, 
“Gender and the Figurative Art of Late Bronze Age Knossos,” in Y. HAMILAKIS (ed.), Labyrinth Revisited. 
Rethinking ‘Minoan’ Archaeology (2002) 102-109. For example, in some instances a yellow ochre colour seems 
to indicate age rather than gender (summarized in M.C. SHAW, “The ‘Priest-King’ Fresco from Knossos: 
Man, Woman, Priest, King, or Someone Else?,” in XAPIX 79). Nevertheless, although the colour criterion 
may have been less strictly defined as once believed, as far as Minoan and Mycenaean wall paintings found on 
Crete, the Cyclades, and the Greek mainland are concerned, almost all human figures can be reliably sexed 
by means of the conventional colour of their skin cf. F. BLAKOLMER, “Uberlegungen zur Inkarnatsfarbe 
in der fruhagaischen Malerei,” OJh 62 (1993) 5-18. P. REHAK, “The Construction of Gender in Late Bronze 
Age Aegean Art,” in M. CASEY et al. (eds), Redefining Archaeology: Feminist Perspectives (1998) 191-199. A.P. 
CHAPIN, this volume. 

) N. HAMILTON, “Ungendering Archaeology: Concepts of Sex and Gender in Figurine Studies in Prehistory,” 
in M. DONALD & L. HURCOMBE (eds), Representations of Gender from Prehistory to the Present (2000) 17-30. D. 
BOLGER, “Beyond Male/Female: Recent Approaches to Gender in Cypriot Prehistory,” in KOPAKA (supra 
n. 1) 41-48. G. CADOGAN, “Gender Metaphors of Social Stratigraphy in Pre-Linear B Crete or is “Minoan 
Gynaecocracy’ (Still) Credible,” in KOPAKA (supra n. 1) 225-232. Recently, the presumption of a universal 
binary gender system has been questioned in numerous studies ranging from Neolithic figurines (L.E. 
TALALAY, “Archaeological Ms.conceptions: Contemplating Gender and Power in the Greek Neolithic,” 
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Within the study of gender in the Bronze Age Aegean the Linear B documents play 
merely a minor part. Up to now, they have only been tested for the lexical evidence that 
proves a highly stratified society in which both women and men perform important tasks 
for the palace as members of sexually segregated workgroups. This textual evidence for a 
sexual division of labour documents a large number of occupational designations referring 
to activities of concern to the palatial administration. Men clearly dominate the social and 
economic structures by means of less restricted access to property holding and land tenure. 
Moreover, men had access to administrative offices whereas women are not attested within the 
realm of political structures. Despite these inequalities in the social and economic status,° the 
apparently similar size of monthly rations allocated to female and male workers indicate that 
women form an important and highly valued part of the Mycenaean labour force.® Further 
support for this assumed esteem of skilled female workers is provided by the fact that most of 
the female designations which show a high degree of specialisation have no male counterparts 
and are therefore to be considered essential.” 

Irrespective of the lexical evidence, the tablets also provide a differently accentuated 
symbolism of woman and man by means of the logograms MUL (woman) and vir (man). The 
standard form of these logograms focuses on those parts which are regarded as of high 
information content. Both the constituent and optional parts® of these symbolic representations 
as well as the graphic varieties provide a valuable source of information for gender-specific 
elements that are mutually exclusive and show cultural ideas of femaleness and maleness. 
Therefore, in the following a detailed analysis of these two logograms is provided. 

As can be seen at a glance (Pl. LXVI 1), gender differentiation is primarily manifested 
in clothing and not in sex markers. This lack of representation of female and male genitalia 
is not the result of technical difficulties in detailing small drawings (since, at times, there are 


in DONALD & HURCOMBE [op. cit.] 3-16) and Early/Middle Bronze Age Cypriot plank figurines (L.E. 
TALALAY & T. CULLEN, “Sexual Ambiguity in Plank Figures from Bronze Age Cyprus,” in D. BOLGER 
& N. SERWINT [eds], Engendering Aphrodite. Women and Society in Ancient Cyprus [2002] 181-195) to 
representations in Minoan sealings (J. WEINGARTEN, “The Zakro Master and Questions of Gender,” 
in KOPAKA [supra n. 1] 139-149) and in wall-paintings (L.A. HITCHCOCK, “Engendering Ambiguity in 
Minoan Crete: It’s a Drag to be a King,” in DONALD & HURCOMBE [op. cit. ] 69-86). 

4 J.-C. BILLIGMEIER & J.A. TURNER, “The Socio-Economic Roles of Women in Mycenaean Greece: A Brief 
Survey from Evidence of the Linear B Tablets,” in H.P. FOLEY (ed.), Reflections of Women in Antiquity (1981) 
1-18. B.A. OLSEN, “Women, Children and the Family in Late Aegean Bronze Age: Differences in Minoan 
and Mycenaean Constructions of Gender,” WorldArch 29 (1998) 383-384. B.A. OLSEN, “Was There Unity 
in Mycenaean Gender Practices? The Women of Pylos and Knossos in the Linear B Tablets,” in KOPAKA 
(supra n. 1) 116-118. A list of studies which have addressed the subject of women in the Linear B texts is given 
on p. 116 n. 3. 

5 On differences between the status of women at Knossos and Pylos cf. OLSEN (supra n. 4, 2009) 115-124. 
Within the religious sector, however, the status of women and men is more equal cf. OLSEN (supra n. 4, 
2009) 120-121. 

6 BILLIGMEIER & TURNER (supra n. 4) 6-10. Although the existence of a standard adult subsistence ration 
cannot be demonstrated on the basis of the Linear B documents at hand, the monthly rations allocated to 
women are in the same range as the ones recorded for men cf. R. PALMER, “Subsistence Rations at Pylos 
and Knossos,” Minos 24 (1989) 96-98. In line with this observation is the fact that within the PY Ab series 
girls (ko-wa) and boys (ko-wo) receive exactly the same quantities of food (Gra T 1, 7 T 1), half of the amount 
assigned to women. On the contrary, in the Mesopotamian ration system a man receives twice as much as a 
woman cf. IJ. GELB, “The Ancient Mesopotamian Ration System,” JNES 24 (1965) 232-233. 

7 See the lists in BILLIGMEIER & TURNER (supra n. 4) 15-18 and in A. BARTONEK, Handbuch des 
mykenischen Griechisch (2003) 361-373. Among the rare exceptions are a-ke-ti-ri-ja/a-ke-te-re (decorator?), i-te-ja- 
0/i-te-we (weaver) and ra-pi-ti-ra,/ra-pte-re (sewer). However, these terms may implicitly include more detailed 
differentiation. This is suggested by the first occupational designation which obviously denotes female 
decorators of textiles (a-ke-ti-rija) and male decorators of bronze (a-ke-te-re) cf. J.T. KILLEN, “The Knossos Ld(1) 
Tablets,” in E. RISCH & H. MUHLESTEIN (eds), Colloquium Mycenaeum. Actes du sixiéme colloque international 
sur les textes mycéniens et égéens, Neuchdtel, 7-13 septembre 1975 (1979) 165-168. The same may apply for the 
designations e¢-ke-ro-qo-no (wage-earner) and _si-to-ko-wo (grain-pourer?) which are used for both female and 
male workers. In general, the texts point to an explicit sexual division of labour. 

8 On the difference between constituent and optional parts of a logogram cf. T.G. PALAIMA, “Mycenaean 
Ideograms and How They Are Used,” in M. PERNA (ed.), Studi in Onore di Enrica Fiandra. Contributi di 
archeologia egea e vicinorientale (2005) 276. 
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very detailed drawings), but is the result of a general cultural reluctance in the Aegean world 
of the Middle and Late Bronze Age regarding the representation of pudenda and phalli. To 
give an example of an entirely different design I would like to point to the Sumerian signs for 
woman and man representing the vulva and the penis respectively.9 As regards the logograms 
of the Linear B script it is obvious that the representation of a long costume serves to construct 
female gender. On the contrary, the logogram for man shows no indication of clothing. This 
is in line with many societies where clothing forms an appropriate means of communicating 
gender constructions and functions as a medium for non-verbal signalling.!° Numerous 
images in Aegean art of females clad with elaborately decorated textiles reinforce the intrinsic 
association between women and clothing. Although representations on seals and in frescoes 
show that cloaks or long robes and tunics are also a standard garment in male Aegean dress, 
codpiece, belt, loin-cloth, kilt or short tunic are the most typical costume worn by men in 
Aegean iconography. On those occasions where women and men appear together (Pl. LXVI 
2) women wear long garments whereas men are usually characterized by minimal clothing, 
leaving their chest and limbs bare.!! 

An idealized man in Aegean iconography (Pl. LXVI 3) is presented in a rigidly upright 
posture and characterized as youthful, with emphasis on broad shoulders, a narrow waist 
and muscular thighs.!* The effect of a triangular torso is exaggerated by the breadth of the 
shoulders which in turn emphasizes the narrowness of the waist. Usually, the legs are in profile 
view representing movement, whereas the torso is given in frontal view.!’ Apparently, the 
fundamental shape of the logogram for man (Pl. LXVI 5a), which consists of an X with a 
horizontal stroke on top and a head drawn as a semi-circle, clearly incorporates this ideal of 
maleness based on physical strength. According to the central role of warfare in Mycenaean 
palatial culture, which is documented in the archaeological record as well as in the textual 
evidence, this logogram may be a symbol of the marching soldier (Pl. LXVI 4), an activity 
that forms an integrating metaphor for maleness and involves symbolic evocations of the 
importance of a man’s activities.!4 

Be that as it may, the few strokes of the logogram accentuate a broad shoulder and a 
narrow waist; the assumed profile view of the legs symbolizes activity.!° A variant form attested 
only at Pylos (Pl. LXVI 5b) shows a wavy shoulder line and an additional horizontal stroke in 
the middle of the X separating the upper part of the body from the lower part. This stroke may 


9 J.-M. ASHER-GREVE, “The Essential Body: Mesopotamian Conceptions of the Gendered Body,” in M. WYKE 
(ed.), Gender and the Body in the Ancient Mediterranean (1998) 10-11. As F. Rougemont pointed out to me the 
form is recognizable only in the very archaic versions. 

10 M. LEE, “Deciphering Gender in Minoan Dress,” in RAUTMAN (supra n. 1) 111-123. 

11 L. STEEL, “Women in Mycenaean Pictorial Vase Painting,” in E. RYSTEDT & B. WELLS (eds), Pictorial 
Pursuits. Figurative Painting on Mycenaean and Geometric Pottery. Papers from Two Seminars at the Swedish 
Institute at Athens in 1999 and 2001 (2006) 149-150. On the various types of female and male clothing cf. J.L. 
CROWLEY, this volume. 

12 N. MARINATOS, “Formalism and Gender Roles: A Comparison of Minoan and Egyptian Art,” in POLITEIA 
578. GERMAN (supra n. 1) 98-104. 

13 On the conventional juxtaposition of profile and frontal view cf. P. YULE, Early Cretan Seals: A Study of 
Chronology (1981) 119. A. TAMVAKI, “The Human Figure in the Aegean Glyptic of the Late Bronze Age: 
Some Remarks,” in W. MULLER (ed.), Fragen und Probleme der bronzezeitlichen dgdischen Glyptik. Beitrage zwm 
3. Internationalen Marburger Siegel-Symposium, 5.-7. September 1985 (CMS Beiheft 3, 1989) 259. L. MORGAN, 
“Form and Meaning in Figurative Painting,” in Wall Paintings of Thera, 927-930. 

14 The integral part of martial aspects within the male Mycenaean society is well documented in the 
archaeological record, the iconographic representations, and the textual evidence. In addition, names derived 
from terms referring to the sphere of fighting and warfare clearly account for the importance of a concept 
of the male warrior in Mycenaean palatial culture cf. G. NEUMANN, “Wertvorstellungen und Ideologie 
in den Personennamen der mykenischen Griechen,” AnzWien 131, 1994 (1995) 127-166. T.G. PALAIMA, 
“Mycenaean Militarism from a Textual Perspective. Onomastics in Context: lawos, damos, klewos,” in R. 
LAFFINEUR (ed.), POLEMOS. Le contexte guerrier en Egée a Vage du Bronze. Actes de la 7 Rencontre égéenne 
internationale, Université de Liége, 14-17 avril 1998, Aegaeum 19 (1999) II, 367-379. 

15 On the basis of the schematic rendition of the Linear B logogram alone it would be somewhat hazardous to 
discern a profile view of the legs. However, the characteristic depictions of men in iconography as well as the 
Linear A logogram 100/102 (see below) which usually adds two feet indicating movement in the direction 
from left to right (i.e. the direction of writing) endorse this suggestion. 
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indicate a tight-fitting belt. Reminiscent of depictions of the human figure in miniature wall 
paintings and in glyptic iconography, the head is rendered schematically with no indication of 
facial features.!© Some scribes at Knossos replace the semi-circle by a small vertical (Pl. LXVI 
5c: scribe 103, 105) or diagonal stroke (Pl. LXVI 5e: scribe 124-A). On the mainland a more 
cursive form of the head became manifest (Pl. LXVI 5d). Obviously, this part of the body 
was not conceived as important which may lie in a general lack of awareness of the cognitive 
functions of the mind.!7 

Due to the close affinity between representations of male figures in Aegean art and the 
logogram for man it seems probable that the defining characteristics of male imagery have 
influenced the design of this pictorial sign. As has been demonstrated by T. Palaima and R. 
Palmer in the case of the pictographic logogram cERv (deer), imagery is a reliable source of 
visual inspiration for individual Mycenaean scribes who encountered the wall-paintings of the 
palaces in the course of their administrative tasks and observed the glyptic imagery on nodules 
which are impressed by seals and which bear occasionally a syllabogram as a counter mark or a 
short inscription.!8 Additional support for the artistic sensibilities of the scribes is gained from 
the drawings on the versos of tablets from Knossos, Pylos, and Mycenae.!9 Therefore, despite 
longstanding palaeographic traditions (see below) it seems reasonable to assume that in the 
process of drawing logograms, scribes were influenced by the iconography of frescoes, seals, 
and other forms of artistic representations. 

This assumption may gain further support from two formal varieties of the logogram viR 
which were initially given separate numbers in transcription (*101 and *103). They have a wavy 
shoulder line and thighs brought to prominence through exaggeration (Pl. LXVI 5e-f). E.L. 
Bennett demonstrated in an early paper, that due to their resemblance to each other and to a 
common prototype as well as due to their appearance in parallel contexts, these two varieties 
represent simply graphic variants which reflect different scribal traditions but no particular 
difference in meaning.?° Most instances are to be found in tablets from Knossos but half a sign 
on a tablet from Pylos seemingly also shares these distinct features (PY Ae 995). The detailed 
rendering of the thighs marks them as crucial to the general concept of the male body and adds 
supplemental emphasis on the idea of masculine strength. 

The first variant (Pl. LXVI 5e) occurs in seven texts only, all at Knossos, and all from 
the Room of the Chariot Tablets (class Ag). They appear exclusively on tablets assigned to 
scribe 124-A and show both the torso and the legs in frontal view. The second variant (PI. 
LXVI 5f) has a similar torso but the legs are given in profile view. This variant is common at 
Knossos where it is attested in the Room of the Chariot Tablets as well as elsewhere. As has just 
been stated, a single instance is from the Greek mainland (PY Ae 995). Ever since A. Evans, 
these variants are labelled as ‘crouched man’ or ‘seated man’?!. Usually, they are regarded as 


16 TAMVAKI (supra n. 13) 263-264. 

17 Similarly, the Homeric epics do not reflect a specific concept of mind cf. S. LASER, Medizin und Kérperpflege 
(ArchHom S, 1983) 7, 19. 

18 T.G. PALAIMA, “Mycenaean Scribal Aesthetics,” in EIKON 71-74. R. PALMER, “What the Scribe Saw: 
Artistic Representations of Deer and the Invention of the Mycenaean Deer Ideogram,” paper given on 3.12. 
2009 at the Department of Classics at the University of Austin at Texas. I am very grateful to R. Palmer for 
sharing this paper with me. Cf. J. WEILHARTNER, “Die graphische Gestaltung der Tierlogogramme auf den 
Linear B-Tafeln,” in C. REINHOLDT & W. WOHLMAYR (eds), Akien des 13. Osterreichischen Archdologentages 
in Salzburg, 25.-27. Februar 2010 (in print). 

19 PALAIMA (supra n. 18) 64-71, pl. XX a-e. Among these drawings is a sketch on the verso of a tablet from the 
House of the Oil Merchant at Mycenae (MY Oe 106). It shows a standing man wearing a short kilt, with his 
legs set stiffly together. In contrast to A. WACE, “Introduction,” in E.L. BENNETT (ed.), The Mycenae Tablets 
II, TAPS 48 (1958) 14 who regards this sketch as a draft by a painter composing a design for a fresco, Palaima 
persuasively argues for a sketch drawn by the scribe of the tablet (and perhaps inspired by the figural frescoes 
in miniature style found next to it). 

20 E.L. BENNETT, “Miscellaneous Observations on the Forms and Identities of Linear B Ideograms,” in L.R. 
PALMER & J. CHADWICK (eds), Proceedings of the Cambridge Colloquium on Mycenaean Studies (1966) 18-25. 
Prior to this study, at times these variants were supposed to bear a particular meaning e.g. craftsman (L.R. 
PALMER, The Interpretation of Mycenaean Greek Texts [1963] 137-139) or “personnel subalterne ou servile” (M. 
LEJEUNE, “Le damos dans la société mycénienne,” REG 78 [1965] 1-2, 16). 

21 PM IV, 706. 
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representing the result of an older palaeographic tradition as their frequent appearance on 
tablets from the Room of the Chariot Tablets as well as on a tablet from Pylos matching the 
earlier Knossian stylistic traditions of writing?? suggests. Further evidence for this assumption 
is usually obtained from a very similar sign (Pl. LXVI 6) - acting as syllabogram - on a broken 
Cretan Hieroglyphic inscription from Knossos.*? However, despite the close affinity of the 
Cretan Hieroglyphic sign it is difficult to draw further conclusions due to its obliterated lower 
part and its single appearance.*4 

On the basis of iconographic evidence the posture of a seated and therefore seemingly 
passive man is not a likely concept to symbolize a man in the Aegean world. In Aegean art of 
the Late Bronze Age “there exists no established image for the representation of the seated 
male except in groups.”*> Among the few figures that are seated in glyptic iconography almost 
all are female.*® Accordingly, the rare instances of seated figures in Mycenaean pictorial vase 
painting seem to be mainly female.?” The same holds true for seated figurines in Mycenaean 
Greece, whether separate or on thrones, which are usually rendered clearly as women.?° On the 
other hand, on the basis of the glyptic iconography, agility has been recognized as a defining 
characteristic for men.*? This has also been observed in Mycenaean wall-paintings where male 
figures are characterized by their active behaviour.*° Therefore, I would like to suggest that 
this variant of the logogram for man depicts in its origin a man in a ‘Knielauf’-like pose (PI. 
LXVI 8) meant to indicate swift movement or male activity.3! In iconography we do not find 
this pose among ordinary women. Further support for this assumption is gained from the 
emphasis on thighs illustrated by the epitheta eveursc, Oadrepdc, Kaddc, pEyas and mayb used 
to describe the muscular thighs of male warriors in Homeric epics.*? Similar to the epics, in 


22 On the dating of the Room of the Chariot Tablets (LM IIA1) cf. J. DRIESSEN, The Scribes of the Room of the 
Chariot Tablets at Knossos. Interdisciplinary Approach to the Study of a Linear B Deposit (Minos Suppl. 15, 2000) 
217-232. Tablet PY Ae 995 belongs to a small group of tablets which cannot be associated with the final 
destruction of the palace of Pylos and is tentatively assigned to LH IIA cf. T.G. PALAIMA, The Scribes of Pylos 
(Incunabula Graeca LXXXVII, 1988) 111-113, 169. 

23 PM IV, 706: “A feature of this group is the conventional half-seated attitude of the ‘man’-sign itself, which 
suggests an archaic tradition, since it curiously recalls a crouched human type found in the hieroglyphic 
class.” Cf. DRIESSEN (supra n. 22) 126-128. 

24 Two instances of a depiction of a seated man on seals with a Cretan Hieroglyphic inscription (CHIC #240, 
#310) seem to be purely ornamental without any phonetic or ideographic value. In Linear A this variant 
is absent. The situation is further complicated by a sign resembling the ‘standing man’ (A 352) on KH Wc 
2100 within a sequence of three signs, the first being A 100/102. A possible further example of this sign 
may have been written on a tablet recently found at Khania (KH 99) cf. M. ANDREADAKI-VLASAKI & E. 
HALLAGER, “New and Unpublished Linear A and Linear B Inscriptions from Khania,” Proceedings of the 
Danish Institute at Athens 5 (2007) 11-13. In addition, on a Cretan Hieroglyphic seal of unknown provenance 
(CHIC #279) a figure of a standing man, albeit purely decorative, appears. Although BENNETT’s stemma 
(supra n. 20) 22 of the graphic varieties of the Linear B sign is clear (and has been confirmed by later found 
logograms which fit in this pattern) the ancestry of the Linear B variants and their interaction with the related 
signs of the two older scripts remain a puzzle. 

25 P. REHAK, “Enthroned Figures in Aegean Art and the Function of the Mycenaean Megaron,” in Ruler 113. 

26 = J.L. CROWLEY, “In Honour of the Gods - But Which Gods? Identifying Deities in Aegean Glyptic,” in DAIS 
77-78. 

27 STEEL (supra n. 11) 151. Cf. K. KILIAN, “Zur Darstellung eines Wagenrennens aus spatmykenischer Zeit,” 
AM 95 (1980) 26-30. 

28 E. FRENCH, “The Development of Mycenaean Terracotta Figurines,” BSA 66 (1971) 167-171. I. WEBER- 
HIDEN, “Mykenische Thronmodelle und ihre Parallelen in der Bildkunst und im Orient,” in F. BLAKOLMER 
(ed.), Osterreichische Forschungen zur Agiiischen Bronzezeit 1998. Akten der Tagung am Institut fiir Klassische 
Archdologie der Universitét Wien, 2.-3. Mai 1998 (2000) 143-144. REHAK (supra n. 25) 96-97. 

29 A. ALEXANDRI, Gender Symbolism in Late Bronze Age Aegean Glyptic Art (Ph.D. thesis, 1994), non vidi. 

30 A.P. CHAPIN, this volume. 

31 On this pose cf. J. WEINGARTEN, The Zakro Master and his Place in Prehistory (1993) 84-85, 115. Although 
this pose has left only sporadic traces in Aegean iconography it is found on LM IB sealings from Kato Zakros 
(e.g. CMS II 7, 140) as well as on LH IIIB sealings from Pylos (CMS I, 324 = PY Wr 1327) and Mycenae (CMS 
I, 165). 

32 LASER (supra n. 17) 15: “Die Beiwoérter maytc, Oadgpdc, Kaddc, wéyac zeigen, dab ansehnliche, stattliche 
Oberschenkel zum Bilde eindrucksvoller Mannlichkeit gehéren.” Cf. e.g. Hom. J/. 16, 314-315: “mpvpvov 
oKéAog, EvOa MaXLoTOG | WOW avOpwrov Tedetat” (the base [i.e. top] of the leg, where a man’s muscle is thickest). 
Cf. Od. 18, 66-69. In addition, one immediately thinks of ‘swift-footed (m65a¢ wKbcs) Achilles.’ 
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Aegean iconography bodily vigour is manifested in an emphasis on thighs. 

The logogram for woman (PI. LXVI 9a) shows at the top a semi-circle open to the right as 
in the case of the more elaborate examples of the logogram for man representing a schematic 
rendition of the head.*3 Two scribes at Pylos (S60 H4, H44) add a short horizontal stroke 
near the middle of the semi-circle (Pl. LXVI 9b) which may indicate the eye.>+ Below the 
head two diagonal strokes represent the arms. The lower part of the logogram consists of two 
longer strokes - sometimes almost parallel but often diverging towards the bottom - and a 
horizontal line at the base. An additional small vertical stroke (Pl. LXVI 9c) can be found on 
two tablets (PY Tn 316, TH Av 100). This characteristic elongated triangular outline is evidently 
intended to indicate a long robe which seems to be the essential quality of this logogram.*° A 
number of scribes usually do not indicate the horizontal bar (Pl. LXVI 9d, f-h) representing the 
hem of the robe due to carelessness or simplification caused by the fact that the logogram is 
written frequently on a line. By analogy, the bottom line of other logograms is also missing on 
occasion.?° However, in my opinion, the master sign (i.e. the standard form of this logogram 
used to teach writing) is drawn with a bottom stroke.?7 

Almost all examples of this logogram share these features. Some modifications can 
be observed in the design of the arms. On tablets from Knossos (Ai 632, Ap 769, Ap 5547) 
occasionally a horizontal bar is added surmounting the arms (Pl. LXVI 9e), a single tablet (Ap 
694) shows three examples of a horizontal bar replacing the two arms (Pl. LXVI 9f). At times 
(Ag 87, Ai 338+) one arm is rendered as prolongation of the head (Pl. LXVI 9g) and two tablets 
(Ai 1805, Ak 9499) show a more vivid design of the arms (Pl. LXVI 9h). One scribe from Pylos 
(S186-21) usually does not draw arms at all (Pl. LXVI 91). Several instances at Knossos (Ai(2) 
754, Ai(3) 825+) and one at Pylos (Ae 634) show an additional horizontal line below the arms 
making a triangle with them (PI. LXVI 9j). This modification obviously resembles arms crossed 
over the breasts and reminds one of a gesture associated with female figurines.°8 The gesture 
of holding or touching the breasts with the hands is suggestive of a special meaning ascribed to 
this part of the body which is closely connected with nurturing and female sexuality. A similar 
effect of bent arms forming a triangle is created by figurines of the Kourotrophos type.°9 

Breasts are added by means of two dots below the arms (Pl. LXVI 9k) in several cases at 
Knossos (Ak(1) 612, Ak(2) 613, Ap 628+) and maybe once at Pylos (Ae 629).4° Their peculiar 
position in some instances finds its parallel in iconography (e.g. CMS V 2, 654) . Due to their 
rare appearance it is obvious that breasts are not deemed a constituent part of the logogram. 
This is in line with figurative Aegean art of the Late Bronze Age where secondary sexual 


33 A detailed description of this logogram is found in J. CHADWICK, “The Linear B Ideogram for ‘Woman’ 
(No. 102),” Kadmos 2 (1963) 124-126. The following passage owes a lot to this description. 

34 See e.g. the eye of a seated female person on a LH III C amphora from Tiryns cf. KILIAN (supra n. 27) 27. 

35 PM IV, 700-701, 709. 

36 See e.g. *209"+4 on Gg(2) 713, *150 on Mc 4460, Mc 4463+, *174 on Gy 862, arom on MY Ge 603, EQU on 
KN Ca 895 or TuN+K7 on KN L 593, L 594+. 

37 On the contrary, CHADWICK (supra n. 33) 124 considers the two longer strokes to represent legs and 
takes the short horizontal stroke (indicating “the hem of a long skirt”) as an optional part of the logogram. 
Similarly, J.-P. Olivier, per litteras takes the baseline as a scribal idiosyncrasy. However, if the logogram for 
woman were designed without this short horizontal stroke there would be no clear indication of clothing 
which I find difficult to accept. In addition, the fact that several scribes at Knossos (102, 103, 108) use both 
variations (with and without bottom stroke) speaks against a scribal idiosyncrasy. At any rate, the Cretan 
Hieroglyphic sign 004 (Pl. LXVI 7) has the bottom stroke. It appears only once (on a four-sided clay bar from 
Knossos, CHIC #49) and acts as syllabogram, like its male counterpart 001 (Pl. LXVI 6). In addition, a clear 
indication of a long garment can be observed on a female figure which is found as a decorative element on 
a seal with a Cretan Hieroglyphic inscription (CHIC #264). : 

38 Cf. e.g. E. SAPOUNA-SAKELLARAKIS, Die bronzenen Menschenfiguren auf Kreta und in der Agdis (PBF 1 5, 
1995) 106-107, pl. 33.40, 36.18. 

39 FRENCH (supra n. 28) 142-144. On the conspicuous interest in ‘Kourotrophos scenes’ in Mycenaean 
iconography (in contrast to Minoan iconography) and its possible implications cf. OLSEN (supra n. 4, 1998) 
384-391. M. POMADERE, “Ou sont les méres? Représentations et réalités de la maternité dans le monde 
égéen protohistorique,” in KOPAKA (supra n. 1) 197-206. 

40 However, the instance from Pylos is doubted by J.-P. Olivier, per litteras due to an apparent obliteration of the 
central part of the logogram. 
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characteristics appear in relatively few images.*! 

These ideographic signs communicate the Mycenaean conception of female and male 
body in a similar, albeit abbreviated, manner as does iconography.*? This correlation points to 
a socially shared concept that was consistent and widely spread. Therefore, these logograms 
incorporate certain aspects of femininity and masculinity that were conceptually central and 
bear important cultural information. Furthermore, the diverging form of the two signs reflects a 
conceptual difference between femaleness and maleness. The man logogram represents greater 
physical strength and activity, whereas the woman logogram shows a clothed standing female. 
Seemingly, the underlying structure of the logograms anticipates the female-male dichotomy 
that prevails in historic Greece displayed by the marked opposition of the passive draped 
kore and the dynamic nude kouros. This binary categorization shown by the logograms finds 
additional support in the terms ko-wa (k6pfa/K6pn) and ko-wo (kopfoc/Kobpos), girl and boy, that 
illustrate a differentiation for female and male children at a rather early age as the terms me-wi-jo 
(ueiwv) and me-zo (ueifwv) for younger and older girls and boys indicate. The distinction of 
children by sex is abandoned only in exceptional cases*4 and was obviously deemed important. 
According to the adult workforce, it may be ascribed to a sex-based assignment to different 
tasks.4 

The special role played by these two logograms of the Linear B script in communicating 
gender definitions seems to be in sharp contrast to the evidence of the Linear A script. In 
Linear A there is only one sign (Pl. LXVI 10a-c) that shows a reasonable relation to human 
beings.*© Contrary to its Linear B counterpart it acts not only in a purely ideographic sense as 
a logogram but is presumably also used with a phonetic value as a syllabic sign.” In addition, 
it is qualified by the ligatured syllabic signs AB 17 (Pl. LXVI 11), AB 77 (= A 568 cf. Pl. LXVI 
12), A 307 (= A 569 cf. Pl. LXVI 13) and [-] (= A 567), and by ligatures of various versions of 
sign A 313 (= A 570-572 cf. Pl. LXVI 14-15).48 The exact meaning of these compound signs 
escapes us. As regards the various forms of the standard logogram (Pl. LXVI 10a-c), they differ 
considerably from the Linear B logograms. Along with idiosyncratic Linear A features, this 
logogram incorporates distinctive elements characteristic of both Linear B logograms, MUL 
and vir. Therefore, there is no general agreement if the Linear A sign stands for woman or 


41 ALBERTI (supra n. 2) 98-117. 

42 GERMAN (supra n. 1) 95-110. 

43 On the contrary, K.S. LESICK, “Re-engendering Gender: Some Theoretical and Methodological Concerns 
on a Burgeoning Archaeological Pursuit,” in J. MOORE & E. SCOTT (eds), Invisible People and Processes. 
Writing Gender and Childhood into European Archaeology (1997) 34-36 views childhood as a situation of female/ 
male gender ambiguity and sexual maturity as a defining point for binary gender. 

44 See tablet PY Aa 788 which records MuL 24 ko-wa 8 ko-wo 2 whereas the corresponding entry in PY An 
292.2 lists MuL 24 ko-wo 10 cf. J. CHADWICK, “The Women of Pylos,” in J.-P. OLIVIER & T.G. PALAIMA 
(eds), Texts, Tablets and Scribes. Studies in Mycenaean Epigraphy and Economy Offered to Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. 
(Minos Suppl. 10, 1988) 88. I know of no other instance where the distinction of children by sex is clearly 
abandoned. 

45 M.-L. B. NOSCH, “Kinderarbeit in der mykenischen Palastzeit,” in F. BLAKOLMER & H.D. SZEMETHY 
(eds), Akten des 8. Osterreichischen Archdologentages am Institut fiir Klassische Archdologie der Universitat Wien vom 
23. bis 25. April 1999 (2001) 37-43. 

46 GORILA V, p. XLU-XLIT: A 100/102. A. UCHITEL, “The Minoan Linear A Sign for ‘Woman’: A Tentative 
Identification,” in KOPAKA (supra n. 1) 131-137 takes A 306 as a “very schematic picture of a human being” 
representing women. Neither the form of the sign nor the context in which it occurs endorses this suggestion. 
I. SCHOEP, The Administration of Neopalatial Crete. A Critical Assessment of the Linear A Tablets and their Role in 
the Administrative Process (Minos Suppl. 17, 2002) 125 suggests an interpretation of A 306 as Bos’. 

47 HT 11a.4, HT 72.1, HT 93a.5, KH We 2100. HT 128b.1 may constitute a further example if the first sign is 
indeed to be read as A 100/102 (instead of AB 21). Cf. D.W. PACKARD, Minoan Linear A (1974) 52. J.-P. 
OLIVIER, “Une rondelle d’argile d’Haghia Triada (?) avec un signe en Linéaire A,” BCH 107 (1983) 82. By 
analogy, the signs 001 and 004 of Cretan Hieroglyphic which resemble the logograms for man and woman 
respectively act as syllabograms (see above). 

48 GORILA V, p. XXV: A 567-A 572. OLIVIER (supra n. 47) 82 and nn. 42-45. SCHOEP (supra n. 46) 113. 
On the unique example of A 100/102+17 which is the last sign of a completely preserved inscription on 
the upper part of a rim of a pithos (PE Zb 3) cf. M. TSIPOPOULOU & E. HALLAGER, “Inscriptions with 
Hieroglyphs and Linear A from Petras, Siteia,” SMEA 37 (1996) 31-36. This inscription has no numerals. 
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man.*9 Anyhow, the various forms of this sign seem to be due to scribal idiosyncrasies and 
are generally considered insignificant, i.e. it is unlikely that some variants of the sign denote 
women and other variants men.°? 

Thus, J.-P. Olivier identified this sign as a generic logogram denoting a human being 
without sexual differentiation.°! If the Linear A script could not explicitly distinguish between 
female and male personnel by means of logograms this may hint at a more general concept of 
the human body in which gender does not play such a determining role. Olivier’s interpretation 
has been criticized due to the fact that a lack of distinction between signs for woman and man 
is in contrast with the sexual differentiation clearly indicated in livestock logograms both in 
Linear A and Linear B.°? Additionally, this missing contradistinction is without parallels in 
comparable logographic-phonetic scripts.°? Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that a similar 
lack of differentiation has been observed in a recent study focusing on the visual record of 
Late Minoan art due to the appearance of sexually ambiguous or undetermined figures.°4 
Although I would not argue for a general “non-gendered aesthetic of the body” in Late Bronze 
Age Minoan iconography,” it is important to be aware that interpretations based on a rigid 
binary model of female and male often exceed the material evidence and ignore ambiguities 
in the gendering of human figures. Without doubt, at times we are dealing with depictions of 
anthropomorphic images where the intention of the artist is simply to mark human presence. In 
those cases where it is not possible to infer gender (at least for the modern reader) it was either 
implicit in the iconographic content of the scene or deemed irrelevant. On the other hand, as 
the logograms for woman and man in the Linear B script clearly indicate, the framework of 
dimorphism exists within this writing-system. From the perspective of the Mycenaean palace 
administration, a dualistic concept functions as a central organising principle. Although such 
simple gender duality is not a valid means of engendering ambiguous figures in Aegean 
iconography or the logogram for human being in Linear A, the two logograms of Linear B 
allow a clear-cut binary categorization that does not draw on the depiction of genitalia but on 
culturally differentiating conceptions of femaleness and maleness. 
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49 E. SAPOUNA-SAKELLARAKIS, “Die Menschenzeichen in der Linear A-Schrift,” Kadmos 8 (1969) 134-142. 
PACKARD (supra n. 47) 51-55. DRIESSEN (supra n. 22) 126-129. SCHOEP (supra n. 46) 113. 

50 L. GODART, “Du linéaire A au linéaire B,” in C.G. GLOTZ (ed.), Aux origines de Vhellénisme. La Creéte et 
la Gréce. Hommage a Henri van Effenterre (1984) tentatively interprets A 100/102+77 on HT 28a.4 as the 
logogram for woman whereas other forms of this ligature are regarded as the logogram for man. Considering 
all occurrences of this ligature this hypothesis is unlikely. In a more recent publication no such differentiation 
is made cf. L. GODART & Y. TZEDAKIS, Témoignages archéologiques et épigraphiques en Creéte occidentale du 
néolithique au minoen récent IIIB (1992) 172-173. 

51 OLIVIER (supra n. 47) 82-84. Cf. T.G. PALAIMA, “The Development of the Mycenaean Writing System,” in 
OLIVIER & PALAIMA (supra n. 44) 325: “persons (A 100/102 [ = *100 vir and ? *102 muL])”. 

52 DRIESSEN (supra n. 22) 126. However, this may be ascribed to the fact that reproduction was of primary 
interest in the realm of animal husbandry. 

53 UCHITEL (supra n. 46) 131. 

54 ALBERTI (supra n. 2) 98-117. Of a more general character is A. ALEXANDRI, “Envisioning Gender in 
Aegean Prehistory,” in KOPAKA (supra n. 1) 19-24. 

55 ALBERTI (supra n. 2) 100. 
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J Ai 1805.2 (after COMIK II, 189). 
PY Ab 555.B (after PT, 57). 

KN Ai(2) 754 (after COMIK I, 286). 
KN AK(1) 614.A (after COMIK I, 226). 


rieties of the Linear A logogram 100/102: 


PE 1.4 (after TSIPOPOULOU & HALLAGER [supra n. 48] 26, fig. 11a). 
HT 105.2 (after GORILA I, 173). 
HT (?) Wc 3022 (after GORILA V, 14). 
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Linear A 100/102+17 on PE Zb 3 (after TSIPOPOULOU & HALLAGER [supra n. 48] 35, 


fig. 


13b). 


Linear A 100/102+77 (= A 568) on KH We 2106 (after GORILA II, 144). 
Linear A 100/102+307 (= A 569) on KH 19.1 (after GORILA IH, 50). 
Linear A 100/102+313a (= A 570) on HT 100.2 (after GORILA I, 164). 
Linear A 100/102+313b (= A 571) on HT 94a.2 (after GORILA I, 150). 


LXVI 


